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JOURNALISM. 


As we contemplate the number of periodical publications that 
are constantly pouring forth from a prolific press, exercising a 
powerful influence on society, the nature and sources of this in- 
fluence become interesting matters of inquiry—interesting to 
the patriot, lest by its perversion the interests of his country suf- 
fer—interesting to the scholar, lest the public taste be vitiated 
by a trashy, and licentious literature,—interesting to the Chris- 
tian lest the seeds of error be sown broadcast over the land to 
an abundant harvest of sin and misery. 

Journalism is a modern institution. It cannot boast an or- 
igin amid the splendors of ancient civilization, but rather belongs 
to a period when that glory had passed away. Notwithstanding 
the prominence that Greece, and Rome reached in the republic 
of letters, yet they were wanting in the lively, sparkling news 
paper and in the more dignified Review. It was reserved toa 
later age to give birth to immense establishments which sending 
forth their issues periodically, had power to raise and depress 
markets, tear down and manufacture reputations, originate re- 
forms, and expose to public condemnation, prevailing errors— 
thus instituting great organic powers in society to aid in the 
progress, and development of science, literature, and religion. 
We may well imagine that had this element been incorporated 
in the civilization of the ancients, it wonld: have tended to secure 
for them national prosperity, and glory co-existent with the 


fame of their intellectual achievements. 
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The first publication of newspapers may be referred to the 
reign of Queen Anne when “ they became the accredited organs 
of the parties which at that time divided the realm.” We shall 
not attempt to decide who is entitled to the honor of first sug- 
gesting the idea of periodical publications. It is sufficient to 
say that to the earlier inhabitants of England may be attributed 
the first establishment of an institution, that was destined to 
play so important a part in the construction of their compara- 
tively liberal forms of government. Among the first of these 
were the “ Weekly Newes,” and “Mercurius Politicus” which 
appeared in the earlier part of the seventeenth century. These 
were rude in form, and would present quite a contemptible ap- 
pearance by the side of one of the leading journals of the present 
day. They however increased very rapidly in number and by 
their extensive circulation among the people obtained that in- 
fluence over the public mind, which their more polished succes- 
sors have continued to possess. In the busy marts of commerce, 
in the shop of the tradesman, among the cultivators of the soil, 
as well as on the table of the professional man, scholar, and 
politician will be found the leading literary and political jour- 
nals—the silent yet powerful safe-guards of our independence. 

The true test of any institution is the character of the influ- 
ence that it wields on the masses of the people. ‘he demo- 
‘cratic principle is the main spring of all national improvement, 
and we con¢e?we thatthe great merit of journalism ‘is, that it 
mediates between the great minds of an age, and the common 
people—educating and prompting to action the great mass of 
public sentiment and opinion—calming the waves of passion 
when unduly excited, yet agitating them betimes, to give it health 
and vigor. Great truths, and exalted sentiments may be taught 
to a people through this agency, who would never consult those 
standard works, in which are always displayed the highest efforts 
of human intellect, and the richest stores of human wisdom, 
Well digested opinions on all important subjects are furnished 
at a small cost to the people, who could never go through all the 
processes of reasoning, or obtain access to the requisite authori- 
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ties to form correct views on all the literary, and political ques- 
tions that are continually springing up. Men of extensive learn 
ing and cultivated intellects, by thorough discussion of these 
bring the main points at issue down to the comprehension of the 
masses, and they are thus enabled to perform with horor and 
safety the duties they owe to their country and mankind. 

The first effect of the establishment of journals in Great 
Britain, was rather to refine the instruments of political warfare, 
than to diminish the actual amount of abuse and slander vented 
on each party by their opponents. Political discussions were 
made known to the people more generally than could be done 
by the old system of pamphleteering, and the number of libellous 
attacks on private character was lessened by the consequent im- 
provement of public opinion, which is the only agency that can 
hold in check these evil tendences of human nature. Every im- 
portant measure that has been established as a law of the realm 
for the last fifty years, has been indebted both for its conception, 
and adoption to the leading newspapers and reviews of the King- 
dom. England owes no more to that long line of distinguished 
statesmen which during that period filled her councils for that 
national prosperity and renown, which she has enjoyed, than to 
her independent journals eontrolled by the genius of the nation 
rrespective of rank or fortune. 

It is a deeply significant fact which reccives confirmation in 
he history of mankind, that the voice of a free press is always 
or freedom. Hence it is generally the case that when a tyrant 

verthrows the liberties of his country, he commences by de- 

stroying the freedom of the Press, and whien this strongest ram- 
part of human rights is broken down, it requires but little skill 
to take the citadel. For it is impossible long to trample upon 
the rights of a people who have the privilege of a free express” 
ion of their thoughts. Freedom of thought and action, are but 
the expressions of the same great principle through different or 
gans, and the one cannot long exist without creating a tendency 
towards the production of the other. 

Members of the various professions, and pursuits of life, hare 
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also their special organs, in which scientific questions that bear 
on their respective occupations are discussed, and in whose 
pages all matters that interest them as members of such profes- 
sions appear. It will at once be seen what an important part 
such journals will play in exciting generous rivalry among those 
following the same vocation. Assuch variety of pursuits is the 
condition of the existence of society, so as these individually 
improve, the whole social frame work is strengthened. Minori- 
ties as well as majorities have their quota of representation ; 
thus tending to compensate for a defect in the construction of 
free governments which from the nature of the case cannot be 
entirely remedied. 

The press becomes a safe-guard of free institutions, by furnish- 
ing another channel for the expression of the will of the people, 
by keeping before them the actions and policy of their rulers, by 
invoking public opinion as the final arbitress of all questions, 
thus conspiring with all other institutions of good government, 
to render the “vor popult” in effect the “ vor dei.” Public opin- 
ion becoming enlightened, and dignified by the exercise of ite 
own functions. becomes 9 mighty agent in society to preserve it 
from corruption, and thus contributes to the perpetuation of in- 
stitutions with which are intimately connected the happinese and 
prosperity of the race. 

Nor has the influence of periodical publications been alone 
confined to politics. In the peaceful paths of literature they 
have been equally effective in refining the taste, and cultivating 
the intellect. The first literary journal ever published, was the 
Journal des Savans, established by Sallo in France, in 1669. 
Its circulation, however, being confined to a select circle of lite- 
rary men, it left behind it no lasting traces on the character, of 
the nation, and was serviceable only as it gave currency to an 
idea, the development of which, has since been fraught with 80 
many blessings to mankind. At a later period, a revolution 
was effected in the language and character of the English people 
hy aseries of publications, of which the Spectator is the most 
important. The classic pages of Addison afford models that are 
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considered worthy of imitation, wherever the English language 
is spoken, and not only influenced the age that produced them— 
taught the people to have loftier aspirations after the good, the 
beautiful, and the true, but has contributed in no small degree, 
to the formation of the style of the best writers in every subse- 
quent age. The aim of the Spectator has been well expressed 
by one of its distinguished authors, “It was said of Socrates 
that he brought philosophy down from heaven to inhabit among 
men—lI shall be umbitious to have it said. of me, that | have 
brought philosophy out of closets and libraries, schools and col- 
Jeges, to dwell in assemblies, at tea-tables, and in coffee houses.” 
The comparative success of the two journals mentioned above, 
proves that such productions to succeed must be popular in their 
character. To the man who can wear the cap, and the gown of 
the student all his life, there is no great advantage gained by a 
transition from the book to the magazine, while the masses who 
have to perform the labor which Society demands, must for the 
most part be dependent for information on the leading literary 
and political journals. It was this distribution of knowledge 
among the people which gave so powerful an impetus to the 
mind of the English nation at that period. Such productions 
were succeeded by the English Reviews, the first of which was 
established by Lord Jeffrey and others, in 1802. 

Since that time a steady improvement, and spirit of enterprize 
has marked their career. The articles of reviews are in general 
either essays, or criticisms. 

The object of the Essay is to amuse, instruct and convince, 
and some of the brightest gems of our literature, characterized 
by sparkling wit, and radiant in the light of truth, have betn 
given to the world in this form. The brilliant essays of such 
men as Macaulay, Carlyle and Wilson, are now exercising a 
wide-spread influence, and will doubtless continue to be admired 
as specimens of elegant and instructive writing. Mor have their 
criticisms been of less importance than the essays that have ap- 
peared in their columns. It is well to keep guard on the doors 
of the temple of fame, to prevent the entrance of those who are 
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unworthy of the privilege, and to warn the public against the 
errors that might otherwise be instilled into the minds of the 
people, by the productions of a prolific press. 

It is also the duty of the critic to bring to view beauties that 
might have escaped the observation of the general reader, and 
to give direction and encouragement to authors of real merit. 
Thousands of trjfling works, either containing errors at war 
with well established pri:.ciples, or the vapid repetition of thread- 
bare ideas, are consigned to that oblivion which common sense, 
and due regard for the condition of society demand. A late 
writer speaking of the onslaught of eritics on authors, which 
followed the establishment of the Edinburgh Revicw remarks, 
“In the early and palmy days of the Review the great ocean of 
books were heaped up with the damned like pebbles.” The 
prerogative of criticism is a noble one, and it has been well sus- 
tained by the men of the present generation. It would, how- 
ever, be too much to say that no injustice has been done to au 
thors, and that no errors both of omission and commission 
will not be found in the critical labors of the present age, yet the 
leading mag&zines and reviews, have performed through this 
agency a great work, aad contributed largely to the literary 
progress of mankind. 

It has been thought by some that the talents once bestowed 
on great original works of genius, have in our age been absorb- 
ed by newspapers and reviews, and that this will account for the 
fact that no such works are now being produced. We do not 
think that the want of great standard works can be attributed 
to the growth of journalism. The advocates of this opinion in- 
qitire—“ Why is there an evident decline in the production of 
great works of literature and art, if journalism has reached so 
high a degree of excellence,—and if under its fostering care the 
age has become so refined?” To this we reply, that periods of 
the greatest refinement are not always characterized by such 

works, and that one age cannot from the nature of the case 
originate, and appreciate such productions. All the voices of 
experience as they come to us from the past, teach us that those 
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great works that serve as landmarks in the progress of mankind, 
from which eras may be reckoned in its litertiry glory and 
achievements, must be in advance of the age in which they are 
produced. Periods of great refinement are rather the results 
than the causes of their existence. The public mind has to be 
strengthened and enlarged, and the public taste correeted by the 
contemplation, and study of great models. 

This educating process is necessarily a slow one, and time is 
necessary to enable the popular mind to grasp the generaliza- 
tions of men of exalted genius. The sublime passages of Milton 
fell coldly on the ears of his countrymen ; they felt not the in- 
spiration that dictated his immortal lines ; they saw not the 
towering heights his imagination had scaled, and living in a 
generation of men unworthy of his acquirements and genius, he 
passed away comparatively unappreciated. The splendor of 
Greek refinement shone forth not until after the age that pro- 
duced those works which have made Greece immortal. 

So far are we from admitting this charge against journalism, 
that we think it has aroused the masses to greater activity of 
thought, and enabled them better to uaderstand, and appreciate 
such productions. Great men are neither the productions, nor the 
property of any particular age—they are gifts to the race— 
pillars set along the path-way of time to intercept, and re- 
flect back upon us beams from the eternal sun of truth. The 
prevalence of the opinion that journalism has absorbed that 
talent which might have made our age illustrious for the pro. 
duction of great works of genius, and induced superficiality of 
thought, in general may be accounted for by the fact that the 
production of periodical literature was in the main, more profit- 
able than any other kind of writing, and because reputation was 
more easily acquired by it, it was supposed that great minds 
have been diverted from what otherwise would have been their 
natural course. Though it is true that great men must only ex- 
pect to be appreciated fully by those who live after them, yet we 
are loth to believe that those whoare truly great—those to whom 
the sacred gift of genius has been intrusted, would for a few of 
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the emoluments of this present time, dash the chalice of immor: 
tality from their lips, and basely sell their birthright for a mess 
of pottage. Such men mght possess gigantic intellects which in 
their loftiness would pierce the clouds ; yet they lack that essen- 
tial element of a great mind, by which disregarding all selfish 
considerations, it s¢eks in the love of truth to pierce its laby- 
rinths, and develope to the gaze of mankind its hidden beauties. 

In a moral point of view—journalism has not been found want- 
ing. The great truths of Christianity have been through this 
channel communicated to mankind, and are performing a work 
in the evangelization of the race, whitch could not be dispensed 
with. It is now becoming a generally acknowledged fact that 
the moral, as well as the social and political elements, is import- 
ant in national progress, and must ever serve as the basis of 
general, as well as individual happiness. This may seem strange 
to those who are accustomed to sapposé that the press is licen- 
tious and corrupt, but we believe that history will sustain us in 
the assertion that its voice has ever been in favor of sound mor- 
ality. There are notable exceptions to this rule, and as long as 
evil continues in the world it will have its representatives among 
the journals of the day, and it would be strange if imperfection, 
which pervades all the institutions of men should not be found 
in this. Though error may sometimes be disseminated by this 
means, yet even “‘ error ceases to be dangerous when truth is left 
free to combat it.” Should we wish to teach a nation traths, 
whether concerning politics or religion ; whether explicating 
the real, or clothing in sénsuous forms the unreal, we must de- 
pend on this agency for the execufion of the task, or should we 
wish to trace through any period the workings of the national 
mind, we must acquaint ourselves with the sources from which, 
day by day, was drawn their intellectual nourishment—we must 
understand their periodical literature. Each generation has a 
literature of its own, and as society improves under its influence 
a demand for an improvement in journalism is created and must 
be supplied. Thus it is ever changing with the varying com- 
dition of meri, and races. While those productions that remain 
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unaffected by the lapee of time, which heozing the talismanic 
spell of genius speak alike to interest, and instruct all ages, re- 
semble those great sources of vitality that permanently affect the 
nature of man, changing the conditions of life through vast con- 
tinents-—the periodical literature of a nation may be compared 
to the food which taken into the body, by degrees forms the 
blood, and bone matter, thus contributing to the exercise of its 
various functions. The duties of the one may be in some re- 
spects humbler than those of the other, but are not less essential 
to the happiness, and prosperity of mankind. : 

Every benevolent object whether for the political emancipa- 
tion of mankind, or placing them under the happy reign of 
christianity instead of the powers of darkness, finds in this the 
great lever for the performance of the work. While the living 
voice of the statesman and divine can only reach a few hund- 
reds, here is a voice which may reach millions, gentle as the 
footsteps of a summer's zephyr, and as powerful as the irresist- 
able tornado. We have seen that what might seem to be 
merely a secondary agent in the progress of civilization, be- 
coming one of the leading forces in its development. 

lt must be admitted that this power is sometimes perverted 
to ignoble, and selfish ends, when papers descend from the high 
position of controllers of public opinion, to vent malice on 
political opponents, and circulate falsehoods. In passing througle 
one of those great political contests that every four years agitate 
our country, the venality of a party press is painfully evident to 
the discriminating observer. There is no servitude more 
abject, no bondage more servile than that of party. We hail it 
as an auspicious omen, that the independent press is growing 
in popular favor, and when fealty to truth shall be stronger than 
that to party, then we may date a new era in journalism more 
glorious than any that has gone before. The journals of Eng- 
land acquired no influence worthy of mention, until after the 
publication of the letters of Junius, in 1769. By their influence, 
they were raised from a servile timidity to a boldness that caused 


their opinions to be respected. Junius has been well styled the 
14 
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father of political journalisia, and if the journalists of our period 
would imitate his example if not in each case with the same 
ability, at least with the same spirit of independence and perse- 
verance, they would be entitled to the position of benefactors 
to their country in expunging some of the abuses that have 
fastened themselves on the body politic. 

The influence which this power must exert in determining our 
condition, and progress in the future, demands for it our serious 
consideration. It would doubtless be interesting to trace the 
character of some of the leading nations as expressed in their 
journals ; to notice the rise, and progress of some of the prom- 
inent periodicals in our own, and other countries ; to gather up 
from the history of the past, some records of their triumphs in 
the establishment of truth ; in the protection of down-trodden 
hamanity, and to analyse the principles of human nature, which 
serve as the basis of a superstructure of such magnificent pro- 
portions. Such themes, are proper for the historian and 
the orator. To givearight direction to the power which such 
publications undoubtedly possess, and to correct whatever 
abuses now exist in our system, should be the earnest endeavor 
of the statesman and divine. And when that happy era shall 
arrive, when the nations shall war no more, and the dominion 
of error and vice shall be broken ; when the men of those times 
shall look back on the agencies whereby they were borne to their 
high position—journalism will not be forgotten as chief among 


the means that contributed to so happy a result. 
A. T. M. 
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NATIONAL ANNIVERSARIES. 


The most instructive part of history is that which treats of 
mankind as individuals. The lessons we learn from the records 
of wars, principles of governments, or cabals of statesmen, are 
much less interesting and deserving of attention, than those at 
first-sight minor matters—the habits of a people. Many of the 
characters of nations would be totally different in our opinion, 
and a still greater number of chimerical expeditions and absurd 
projects would have been unknown, if the every-day existence of 
man had been the standard of judgment concerning him. A 
country governed by skillful counselors, may present to the 
world the appearance of a happy and prosperous state while on 
the verge of insurrection, when but a glance at the condition of 
the iasses, would have indicated the fearful truth. So intimately 
are the people and their institutions connected, that the slight. 
est change in one is followed by a corresponding alteration in 
the other, and the historian judges with perfect certainty from 
either as his premise. The more universal and closely the lat- 
ter are to the former, the better exponents they are of those who 
instituted them, until uniting the national and social elementg 
of the race, they become mighty monuments to posterity upon 
whose sides its character and genius are recorded, when their 
founders shall have passed away. 

In none are so many of the distinct qualities of men exhibited 
as in those meetings, where they throw off the cares of life to 
join in festive mirth, to return thanks for benefits received, or to 
commemovate the noble deeds of their fathers. On these ovca- 
sions, when the recollection of narrowly escaped dangers ani- 
mates them with sentiments of gratitude and affection, national, 
anniversaries become the expression of their hearts, and as such, 
the best index of their characters. 

All ages and people have had their anniversaries, and the pre. 
dominating element in them may be considered as the ruling 
idea of the times. The festivals of the Jews invariably partook 
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of a religious character ; most of these returning yearly, were 
celebrated with all the piety that gratitude and reverence could 
arouse, for a safe deliverance out of a land of bondage, and a 
continuance of the many mercies with which they had been bless- 
ed. From the merriest of their meetings, the dance of the 
maidens of Shiloh to the Feast of the Tabernacle and the solemn 
mysteries of Sinai,—all were conducted in accordance with the 
prevailing sentiment—submission ta God. 

Highly different from these were the festivals of the Greeks 
and Romans, both in their aim and spirit. Partaking also ofa 
religious tone, they combined besides new elements—the intel- 
lectual and martial. But true to the character of those who in- 
stituted them, they are perfect types of their founders. Such 
deities were worshipped as were the creations of the brain of 
the worshipper—a debased Bacchus or unjust Jupiter ; such 
sports were indulged in as indicate a people not completely freed 
from a barbarous state,—athletic games and gladiatorial cruelty, 
From a comparison of the anniversaries of these nations with 
those of the Jews, we are forcibly struck with the baseness of 
even Grecian mythology, when brought in the presence of the 
sublime service and paying of tribute to the Almighty. The 
Greeks were eminently an intellectual race, which their national 
convocations will not fail to disclose. At the great games where 
all the Hellenes were annually assembled, the labors of the his- 
torian and poet constituted a large part of the exercises. Diff. 
erent in this respect from the Romans, who would rather recount 
the exploits of Romulus or celebrate the triumphs of their con- 
quering armies, than hear the history of their ancestors from a 
learned Herodotus, or glow with excitement under the vivid 
imagination of an schylus. In close analogy to these, the ex, 
act characters of the Greek and Roman may be gathered. 

And again when heathens became followers of Christ, the pa- 
gan and warlike anniversaries were changed into days on which 
the sufferings of the Saviour and martydom of saints, were com- 
memorated by the early Christians. Need the wérld havé, 
stronger proof of the pious and devout spirit of these-men, than 
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to behold how with joy and sorrow they hallowed annually the 
memory of those who had perished at the stake in defense of 
their faith. Thus too throughout the long period that followed, 
every civilized people had stated occasions commemorative of 
what they deemed worthy of remembrance, and in which their 
characters and genius were faithfully embodied. 

Nor are we without anniversaries which reflect the truc aim 
of our government. In after times when this age and genera. 
tion shall have passed to abide with their predecessors, when all 
shall be lost sight of in a higher civilization, even then the true 
spirit of the founders of this republic will be discerned, in the 
manner in which they and their children celebrated the birthday 
of the nation and her noblest son. But the spirit shall not alone 
be indicated, the oppression of a haughty mother, the manly 
struggle for freedom, the triumphant termination of the Revolu- 
tionary war shall be made the all prevading ideas of her cele. 
brations. 

To find the particular causes that lead to the appointment of 
such days, would be to know the entire history of the world. 
Impressed forcibly by some peculiar circumstance, they involun- 
tarily desire to remember it by honors suited to its nature, and we 
may expect therefore, to find many in young governments which 
have still a vivid recollection of violent struggles and heroic 
patriotism, and especially so when they are republiegn. No 
priest-ridden, tyrant-driven nation ever had those high, éxciting 
anniversaries which have their origin in the overthrow of slav- 
ery ; ground down to the earth, they have no remembrances but 
of oppression to celebrate ; no benefactors but tyrants to honor. 
Thus, when in the heroic days of her existence—in a period cor- 
responding to the age of Achilles when all men are heroes— 
when in the buoyancy of her youth, and elated with victories, 
then truly she breathes her courage, her patriotism in these in- 
stitutions she rears to the memory of her proudest actions. And 
as long as this sentiment either of gratitude or liberty is really 
felt, she will celebrate them with becoming dignity ; but when 
this ancient spirit is departed, and gilding represents gold, the 
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first sign of the defection will be manifested in the manner she 
keeps her anniversaries. If such occurences were torn from 
history its most precious leaves would be wanting, those which 
elevate it from being a mere catalogue of statistics, to living 
representations of the human race. The coronet without the 
diamond is deprived of most of its value. But good historians 
estimate too highly the lessons to be drawn from them, to omit 
so important an item. They understand how this continual 
meeting of the people should influence in a great degree their 
social, political, and intellectual condition; how mere assembling 
together should be so powerful as to unite diverging dispositions, 
and by the simple annual bowing before the same shrine, should 
send a throb through the hearts of a widely scattered people, 
telling them of their social duties—their neighbors and fra- 
ternity. 





National anniversaries exert in this country a great leveling 
influence upon all classes. The rich and poor join hands as 
brothers to celebrate such occasions ; the one is excited to imitate 
the virtues of the patriot, the other forgetting his poverty, is 
elevated by feeling that he is not an outcast but a member of 
the brotherhood. Besides being days of celebration, they are 
eminently times of rest, of mirth, and social gatherings. What 
more fitting occasion for the ceasing of the din of marts than 
the Fourth of July? The poor man “on this day embosomed 
in hie @.. shires his frugal meal,” meditates on the glories of 
his ancestors, and rejoices in his independence. Pitying them 
for the hardships they suffered, he wishes with the rest of his 
brethren that those days may never be renewed, and that peace 
may have an endless reign. 

But their importance does not stop here, they exert no small 
influence on the literary character of the people. Itis usual for 
poets and orators at such times to deliver their respective pro- 
ductions, containing often much wisdom and historical lore, 
which becomes a means of infusing a proper taste and desire of 
learning among the masses. Thus too, a national literature of 
this country might be established,—the exponent of the genius of 
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the people, devoted to and partaking of the character of liberty 
and would silence forever our croaking neighbors and dissatis- 
fied Literati, who complain that we have no distinctive produc- 
tions of our own, 

Moreover, they have another treasure to offer us,—as guar- 
dians of our national prosperity. Among republican govern- 
ments where the people are the sovereign power, the stability of 
the laws depends upon that power being uncorrupted. States- 
men have in all ages found this a most difficult task ; for the 
masses are so liable if prosperous, to become depraved ; if 
widely scattered, divellent ; that national anniversaries have al- 
ways been encouraged as the best mode to counteract this tend- 
ency, and hence to perpetuate their institutions. By bringizg the 
people together upon occasions of common interest, the bond of 
union which joins them is necessarily strengthened; remembran- 
ces of similar struggles, common dangers, unity of race, identity 
of interests, address the heart through every possible passion to 
preserve their fellowship, and are consequently the greatest 
antagonists to those never-ending factions which dwell among 
us, and are so regardless of both the heroism of the past and 
glories of the future, that they would hurl us for the dominion 
of an hour into disunion. The Greeks, the most divellent race 
of all history, cherishing that fatal idea political separation, 
were partly kept from falling a victim to fratricidal War long 
before they did, by the national festivals they annuafly cele- 
brated. 

Nor have the principles of human nature changed, though 
descended through thousands of years. What served to bring 
the Greek to a knowledge of his being one of a people that ex- 
tended beyond the walls of his own town, has preserved and 
will perpetuate the institutions raised in defiance of tyranny by 
the united efforts of freemen; has led and will lead different 
members of this body politic, to renew their vows of good will 
and fraternity upon the common altar of their country, and the 
periodical times at which the high priest shall administer the 
oath will be our national anniversaries. The more frequent and 
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impressive these are, the better they will subserve their end.— 
Men immersed in the ordinary duties of life, have little time or 
disposition to consider upon what basis resis the stability of 
their government, but when called together upon the return of 
some memorable event, they have presented before them the true 
principles of their independence, the distinguishing features of 
democracy, the spirit of their liberty. But besides being occa- 
sions eminently suited for the explanation of the policy of our 
country, none are more acapted to excite our patriotism, by pre- 
senting before the old and young the brave deeds of their fa- 
thers—how they fought and died, how they pledged “ their for- 
tunes und their sacred honors,” how they laid the foundation of 
a republic which has already transcended their most extrava- 
gant expectations. 

Such are the themes of the anniversary orator. Such also 
were the thoughts that cheered the Jew in his Egyptian bond- 
age; such were the sentiments Demosthenes proclaimed when he 
invoked the Greeks by those who had perished at Marathon and 
Salamis ; and such may be the arguments by which the union and 
liberty of this people may be preserved. Performing thus s0 
important a part in our system, each anniversary as it returns 
should be celebrated with becoming spirit, and the actions of 
our fore-fathers placed continually before our eyes, will excite 
us to emulate their virtues, and to preserve the institutions they 
have left us in their original purity. 
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HISTORY. 


All the records of the. past inform us that progress has ever 
been the great object and universal principle, that has aroused 
a quickening spirit in the hearts of every people. With this in 
view, man has made gradual advancement in civilization, from 
barbarism to refinement. In his march he has increased in 
strength and power, not by athletic exercises, but by intellectuel 
and moral culture. And nothing has been more conducive to 
this progress than History. 

As man is naturally endowed with a spirit of inquiry, and 
has an insatiable thirst for a knowledge of past events, he has 
by a gratification of those desires, reflected on the past with a 
view to improvement in the future ; and such has been the pro- 
cess from generation to generation, from the darkest ages of 
antiquity to the present time. Everything goes to prove that 
no progress is made without a knowledge of History. 

The statesman, the orator, the philosopher, the linguist and 
the poet, all resort to history as the great means of approach- 
ing perfection in their respective pursuits. 

It has been defined to be the science of human nature, and as 
human nature is always the same, the more a people are ac- 
quainted with history the better are they with human nature, 
and hence prepared for greater advancement. 

Its importance is inestimable to every people. No other de- 
partment of literature deserves so much attention. Not only is 
it important to mea on account of its relating the experiences 
of nations for ages past, and invaluable to the philosopher in 
Stating the many natural phenomena that have occurred from 
time to time, but it serves as an intellectual improvement to the 
minds of those who make it an object of study, and gives mah 
greater scope for thinking, and power of taking wider and more 
comprehensive views. It has often been said that a nation well 
acquainted with history may be said to be living in the past. 
Such a nation sees at the oene renee the prosperous course of 
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one country, and the unsuccessful career of another, and con. 
ducts and regulates her own policy accordingly, by adopting 
the good course of action of the one, and avoiding the adverse 
principles of the other. 

The modern historian can certainly learn true and important 
lessons from the past, when he notices the influences and preju- 
dices which governed so many of the ancient historians, and ob. 
serves the different objects each one had in view—how one de- 
sired to excel ina beautiful style, and in gorgeous imagery, 
regardless of truth and reason—another in obtaining alone such 
facts as would best support his views and prejudices—a third 
abounds in generalities and classifications, and so on, each hay- 
ing their peculiar faults. 

Histories of all kinds and ages, are read with eagerness for 
information by all the leading men of every nation, that they 
may know how to act in the present. Hence we see the great 
importance of a good and authentic History—its value to the 
progress of civilization, to the advancement of knowledge, to the 
adoption of good constitutions, and to the formation of govern- 
ments that will be best adapted to the interests and necessities 
of mankind. It may be thought that it is simply a collection of 
facts concerning the principal events of a people, as chronicling 
the revolutions that so often disturb society, or compressing 
dispatches, or recording the scenes on battle fields, and their 
results—the changes in forms of governments, and the relations 
existing between one nation and another as regards commerce, 
treaties and privileges ; but when this is all completed, it still 
may be far from being a faultless history. Facts constitute only 
the skeleton of History, which though essential], is by no means 
the whole of it. “The representation of the character and 
spirit of a people in miniature,” is said by an eminent writer 
“to be the. work of a good historian.” Nothing should be 
omitted that would serve to give its true and natural character- 
istics—no event should be too trivial to be recorded which is 
not too trivial to indicate to some extent the spirit of the age 
in which it occurred ; nor should it be beneath the dignity of 
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the historian to notice anecdotes, peculiarities, maxims or mot- 
tos. Everything should put off as much possible the disguise of 
falsehood—the camp, the bar, the Senate should be represented 
in their true colors—the.customs, manners and privileges should 
be prominent features, the interests, relations, and religions 
should be distinct and clear, and the whole arranged and dis- 
posed in an orderly and harmonious manner, and written in 4 
style appropriate to the events recorded. 

That the historian may present to the view a true historical 
picture of past events, it is neccssary that, “his heart should 
beat in unison with the great impulses of his countrymen.” It 
is also necessary to bring forward true representative facts that 
will give prominence to the narrative—to follow in close con- 
nection the relations between causes and effects—to ponder care- 
fully the feelings of antagonistic parties, conflicting local inter- 
ests, and numerous other opinions, to discover the springs of 
human action, and then reduce the whole to one harmonious 
system of dependencies. 

One of the rarest attainments that men are capable of ac- 
quiring, is that of being a good historian. “ There is no history,” 
says Macaulay, “that approaches to our notion of what a his- 
tory ought to be, and the cause of this defect is, that it is under 
the jurisdiction of two hostile powers, viz ; the imagination and 
the reason.” To write as a profound reasoner, to narrate in 
an elegant and graceful manner, to relate the particulars of 
great revolutions, and at the same time giving true and interest- 
ing accounts of the literature, manners and peculiarities of a 
nation, and to represent each in its rightful and meritorious pro- 
portions, seems to be a task beyond the intellectual powexs of 
man. The great essential part of history is truth; yet it has 
been perverted to an almost incredible degree by some authors, 
who have desired rather to give prominence to themselves than 
to historical events. Livy may be classed among those who 
have been regardless of truth. He wasa zealot for Roman lib- 
erty, and wrote in an enthusiastic and vivid manner, letting his 
feelings bave full sway in leading hie thoughts into the channel 
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he desired, indifferent as to whether truth or falsehood prevailed, 
An author may narrate the whole truth, without a single error, 
but have every appearance of falsehood ; or he may relate the 
facts in every ifstance, yet when viewed as a whole it may be 
far from being the truth. “It requires,” says a distinguished 
author, “the sagacity inspired by genuine historical taste to 
converge the light of various scattered materials—diplomatic, 
statistic and literary, in order to reveal to the best advantage, 
the time-obscured, yet noble countenance of truth.” 

To separate from an almost innumerable number of papers 
and journals the true facts which should be recorded, isa serious 
difficulty which every historian has toencounter. This is one 
of the few faults that occur on the concise and luminous pages 
of Thucydides. Another great and almost imsuperable diffi- 
culty intimately connected with this, and with which the histo 
rian is engaged in every sentence, is to distinguish what is 
worthy of record, or rather what facts should be stated, to point 
out the true delineations of the character of a people, and those 
facts that would benefit and interest future generations. The 
historian mentioned above, of ancient, along with Gibbon of 
modern times, especially excel in the choice and arrangement of 
facts. No quality is more to be admired in Gibbon, than the 
orderly and beautiful manner in which he has arranged a mas: 
sive heap of chaotic materials. 

Although many centuries have rolled away, and revolution 
after revolution has swept over every land, and nation after na- 
tion has fallen into a barbarous state, and risen again to an ex- 
alted condition—yet many have made it a question whether 
history has made any improvement since ancient times. It is 
true that no greater changes have taken place in any other 
department of literature. A simple narrative of facts was once 
all that constituted history, to which reference was made by the 
statesman for lessons on government ; by the orator for arga- 
ments; by the philosopher for facts ; and by the cuthor for ma- 
terial to illustrate in new and better: forms, that which had 
been before written in a dry and obscure style. After this the 
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poet became the historian, and history was written to be read to 
a lively people, desirous of novelty and excitement, who listen- 
ed more for pleasure than profit, and hence truth was sacrificed 
for the gratification of the common appetite of the auditors. 
The education of the ancients was in talking and listening. 
Their logic was by no means strict, as is always the case when 
books are few, and therefore many erroncous views were formed 
in the discussion of long and complicated questions. 

On the other hand the moderna historian is much more strict. 
He lays down premises, draws his conclusions, sets forth the 
eauses and relations of events, describes characters to be read, 
studied and eriticised by all men. He has an entirely different 
object in view—he writes to edify and enlighten as well as to 
please, when the facts and truths will permit, and discerns the 
great principles which characterize a nation, by adhering strictly 
to reason. Illustrations of these truths may be found in the 
correct and tasteful volumes of Prescott, or the natural and per- 
suasive writings of Macaulay. But the author of the present 
day has a greater propensity for setting forth great principles 
and generalities, which mode was seldom resorted to among the 
ancients, and in which the ancient historian is superior. 

There is a mutual relation existing between history and re- 
ligion. The very beginning of history is in the minds of men ; 
there it is pondered in the shape of thought, and developod by 
time in words and actions, and left to the pen of the historian 
to record. “It is,” says Carlyle, “ the first distinct product of 
man’s spiritual nature—the earliest expression of thought.” 
Religion has always held a high and important position in the 
history of nations. Influential men have often disregarded it, 
and looked upon it as something unworthy of their notice, and 
beneath their dignity. But they cannot deny that it forms the 
foundation, and the firm basis on which rests the superstructure 
of every constitution, and without which, the history of nations 
would have been innumerable records of contentions, wars, and 
records too horrible to be told. Christianity is the great motive 
power of human progress. The history of every country in 
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which christianity exists, indicate progress.and prosperity. The 
Bible—the book of books, the history of histories, contains the 
only laws which will guide a nation in the course of prosperity 
and happiness ; for truth, freedom and right, the three great 
characteristics of a good government, always go hand in hand 
with the Holy Scriptures. 

The great purpose of history is not accomplished till it is 
presented to us as one majestic series of connected and depend- 
ent events—cxtending farther back into the past than eye can 
see, yet becoming more distinct and vivid, as they approach the 
present. It may be compared to a massive monument, composed 
of blocks inseparably connected, from all parts of the globe, 
whose ancient foundation was laid in the days of Moses and the 
prophets, and whose towering top dazzling with a brilliant pol- 
ish, free from the decay and rust of ages, exhibits in its beauty 
and grandeur the refined taste of the sculptor, and the progress 
of the age in which he lived. 





THE LOST SHIP. 


How grandly moves this creature of man’s skill, 
And how majestic from her port she sails ! 

This ship—the greatest monument of art ; 

With strength and splendor, perfeet in each part, 
In nothing man can do for her she fails. 


Her bosom given to the pressing breeze, 
White and resplendent as an angels wing, 
Her dark grey body fitted well to bear, 
The waters pressure and the storms to dare ; 
All promise give of safety they will bring. 
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How rapidly she travels! Even now, 

She has attained the broad-spread, open sea, 
And fearlessly she ploughs its waters vast, 
Although it foams as she goes rushing past— 
In fierce chagrin that it should troubled be. 


But little thinking of the power they braved, 
There was aboard a great and gallant crew, 
And many, who for business or desire, 

Would cross the ocean, braving all its ire ; 

The ship bore all, the struggling waters through. 


They in the evening, saw the sun go down, 
With radiant glory in the far off-west ; 
And gazed upon it with admiring eye, 

As crimson beams bedeck the evening sky, 
And on the crested billows loving rest. 


They see the radiance of the evening star, 
Serenely resting on their mighty boat, 

And flowing down from regions yonder,—far 
From where the inmates of the vessel are 
On the vast ocean fearlessly afloat. 


They little think that in a few short hours, 

They will be dwellers on some far-off star ; 

Or in black, yawning chaos :—where no rays 

Of star or sun e’er comes !—where time and days 
Divorced for ever from their senses are. 


Unconscious, they delighted gaze around 

As children playing on some lofty rock, 
Which is about to start from its slight base, 
In first slow motion of a fearfal race, 

Which is to crush them with its roll and shock. 


The sailor, by ten thousand storms inured | 
To awful terrors of the watery deep, 

Performs his task with apathetic mein, 

Of nothing fearful, which he has e’er seen, 

He trusts those planks, as land, his life to keep. 


While he who ventures for delight or need, 
To trust his body on the pathless sea, 
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He, borne by what the wise and skillful made 
And then to swim, upon the ocean laid, 
Smiles at the waves and joyful seems to be. 


He sees auspicious omens all around, 

In yon clear sunset, in that shining star. 

Why should he fear? To fear avails him naught, 
And to whatever doom this ship is brought, 

Let terrors be when their dark eras are. 


Oh man! preserve a fearless dauntless soul ! 
And win some glory e’en in time of death ; 
For he who can all craven fears postpone, 
When terrors come, by him ro fear is shown ; 
And he is calm to his last gasp for breath. 


And he is happy, even though he die. 
What are we all but atoms of vast life? 
And if, a little glory we can win, 

What matters it if even death has been 
The cost of it ?-—for it is worth our life. 


The first night passes with its diamond vault, 
Its hemisphere reflected in the sea, 

So that this vessel doomed fore’er to sleep, 
In the dark bottom of this mirror deep, 

The centre of creativun seems to be. 


The sun arose—the last sunrise they saw— 
And with a dusky-red and blood-shot eye, 

As bathed in Tartarus, upon them cast, 
Them, children of dark Fate, who cannot last, 
A bloody light. ‘Sey are all doomed to die. 


Soon Destiny cast loose the reins of air, 
Unsealed the latent water in its breast, 

And in a moment all the sky o’ercast, 
Pours down the rain unpitying and fast ; 
By midnight darkness they are all oppressed 


And wildest blasts with their resistless force, 
Break off the masts and make the waters rise ; 
The waves prodigious, which like mountains swell, 
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And on the timbers of the vessel tell, 
Like battering rams—by their enormous size. 


Then stalked gaunt, spectral horror through the souls, 
Of all who lived yet in that fated bark, 

And wild confusion with disturbing hand, 

In almost every spirit took his stand, 

And oft brought raging madness fierce ani stark. 


Yet there were souls of proud and valiant men, 
Who beat off horror which attacking came, 
Who won some glory in the hour of death, 

In their last hour of drawing mortal breath— 
Appearing calm, and as before the same. 


At last that slave of Destiny—the sea, ~ 

At Fate's command, wide opened its deep breast, 
Beneath the ship, and then above it closed. 

The beams and bulwarks to such weight opposed, 
As naught availed and were together pressed. , 


Then arose the pale white ghosts, and shrinking fled 
Away from matter to that Spirit Great, 

Who is our Destiny ; who had decreed 

Long ere the elements performed the deed, 

That such should be these mortals dying fate. 
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POEMS BY ‘‘MR. K.N. PEPPER, ESQ.’’ 


KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 


To rescue from oblivion the poetical gems of this transcen- 
dent genius—to transmit to posterity the sublime and gorgeous 
imagery characteristic of this American poet, are the principal 
objects in view in writing a ee. 
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It would amaze the ‘reader, if we should inform him of the 
immense labor and re-search which we have bestowed upon this 
suhject—we have gathered materials from the four quarters of 
the earth. We have read Magazines and newspapers and En- 
cyclopedias, until our head fairly swims. We have consumed 
an almost incredible amount of “lunar” in comparing, digest- 
ing and arranging, and have finally, through great toil and trib- 
ulation, accomplish¢d the cbject ; and now submit to a discern- 
ng public the result of our Herculean labors. 

We think it will be conceded by readers of cultivated taste that 
poetry is—poetry. Or if this definition be too metaphysical 
for the common mind, we may easily simplify it, by asserting 
that “poetry is the language of the imagination”—a fact which 
the public ought to know by this time, for it has been repeated 
a thousand times. 

Of the antecedents of Mr. Pepper, Esq., but little is known 
with any degree of certainty. He is supposed to be the son of 
his father, but all our pains and care in the investigation of this 
subject have not thrown sufficient light on the origin of our 
poet, to enable us to say positively whether the above account 
be true. 

Like Byron, K. N. Pepper encountered fierce opposition at 
the commencement of his brilliant career ; but he now stands a 
head and shoulders above all competitors. 

Lest the reader should be impatient, we will proceed at once 
to give a few extracts from the works of our favorite bard. 
‘The subject of his first poem is thus set forth—* A collusion be- 
tween an Alligaiter and a Water-Snaik,” and it opens thus :— 








“There is a niland on a river lying, 

Which runs into Gautimaly, a warm country 
Lying near the Tropicks ; covered with sand ; 
Hear and their a symtum of a willow, 
Hanging of its umbrageous lims and branches 
Over the clere streme.” 


Now it strikes us that a finer description of natural scenery 
ean hardly be found in the works of any contemporaneous poet. 
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3 We have sought in vain for passages of equal beauty. He 
of goes on : 
l- “This was the Home of the now silent Aligaiter, 
d When not in his other element confned : 


Hear he would set upon his egs a sleep, 
With one eye observant of flis and other 
Passing objicks.” 
What most strikes the careful reader in this passage, is the 
} poet’s extreme care to narrate every circumstance connected 
with his subject. He holds the mirror up to nature. The poet 
, proceeds to narrate how the “aligaiter” spied a monstrous 
“ water-snaik,’’ and how they came into “ collusion ” and had a 
terrible fight ; but in his own inimitable language— 
“ [t was a wel conduckted Afair ; no noise 
Disturbed the Harmony of the seen, eesept 
Onst when a Willow was snaped into by the 
Roaling. Each of the combatence hadent 
A minit for holering. So the couflick 
Was naterally tremenjous.” 
How such a graphic picture stirs up the deep passions of ihe 
soul! How it causes the warm life-blood to leap through the 
veins. 
The next “Pome” to which we invite attention, is entitled 
“ A Node to the Comet,” and opens up as follows : 
~ Al hale grate loominary—twicet al hale! 
Grand fizzicle vizziter youre welcome ! 

In rejions of spais were all is sileus 

& no gnois is herd, it is difficult 

To travail & not wake up somethink ! 

But the grate Comet (meaning you of course) 

Has done it for more than 50 yeres, 

To the satisfackshun of all pressent.” 


, The reader must rest satisfied with one more brief extract of 
Incomparable beauty and vigor : 


“0 mity loominary ! 
Tmmense Misstery! so now waa it troe 
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You had some thoughts of soink up the Earth? 
You aint noomerous enuf for that perseeding— 
O know Mr Comet youre two small.” 


The steel-pointed sarcasm, the withering irony, the resistless 
wit of the above, will be appreciated by all. 

Owing to the harsh treatment that our poet received from the 
“swinish multitude,” he followed the example of most great 
men, and retired to the solitude of a country seat ; but he kept 
on “ ritink,” aud we will merely give a sample of his verses to 
his “ Little House a fruntink onto a Laik.” 


“Ono dere Hous ambishun is ore 
& i live in you contented as 

The Cesar dus in his largest glas ‘ 
Palis, which cost 2000 dolars. 

So it is alas—Nachers scollers 
Learn how to be hapy, evry were 
When trouble cums tha doant cair 
But fice away to the woods 

And get settled.” 


The cultivated reader cannot fail to perceive the profound 
depths of philosophy underlying this extract. 
We hasten to remark that Mr, Pepper, Esq., like all great 
“ potes,” fell in love. The object of his adoration was a ‘‘ Miss 
Hanah Gane Walters,” whose cruel father would not permit her 
to see the poet— illustrating again, that the “ course of true love 
never did,” &c. We have barely space for one stanza (which is 
a fair specimen of the rest,) of the poem addressed to this young 
lady : 
“© Hanah Hanah Hanab dere 
Gane Walters ! wers the vizzhun now ? 


Dispers forever more I fere 
(bi) Your Faither with the angry Brow.” 


Here we have the most intense passion of the soul, expressed 
with a fervor, a strength, a terseness, a boldness, that is perfectly 
overwhelming! How refreshing to meet with such a poet as 
this, in a world where humbug reigns triumphant. We repeat, 
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that poetry is the language of the imagination, and insist upon 
itthat Mr. K. N. Pepper, Esq., is one of the greatest of living 
writers. lf we were required to bestow a leather medal upon 
the most promising of our young poets, it would go to Pepper. 
P. FP. 





A REMINISCENCE. 


In this age when one cannot write upon the same subject that 
another has, without some critic or “ poetaster ” discovering a 
resemblance, either in words or in ideas, it becomes hazardous 
to any man, to risk his reputation in a literary way. To sub 
mit, however, to such pernicious dogmas of mere tyros in litera- 
ture, would make us silent adopters of all the ideas, whims and 
theories, of the old fogies—most of whose systems explode un- 
der the intensity of modern analysis--we would have to erase 
our motto of “Progress,” we would thereby acknowledge our 
selves but “d>-generate sons of noble sires,’ and posterity would 
point to our age as one of drones, and of supernumeraries, con- 
tent to follow in the train of greatness. 

No, it should be well for our own writers to discuss and de- 
velop all subjects, though the same has been done even by ante- 
diluvians, We would thus get what we need, a modern presen. 
tation of ideas, free from the bias which antiquity places upon 
its systems. For fear, however, that this theory of ours might 
tingle the ears of some, who standing in the boots of their an- 
cestors, imagine that they must think alone as they did, we will 
not attempt to rival the fame of those who have written before 
us, but, dismissing the claims of literature, will give a part of 
our own experience—a reminiscence. 

It was on the Jast day of the last year that we were to leave 
our great Federal Metropolis for the South. The hour for the 
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departure of the steamer, half-past six o’clock in the morning, 
found us on board with our baggage. At this season of the 
year, Aurora could not claim so early a dawn, and the lights 
from the receding shore—those too from Capitol Hill being ia 
view—presented a most beautiful scene. Launched upon the 
broad, majestic Potomac, we could but admire the scene which 
lay before us, and especially did we appreciate our privilege, 
when we felt ourselves moving between the extended illumina- 
tions of Washington City and Alexandria. 

We glided smoothly down, without any occurrence of import- 
ance, until soon it was announced that we were approaching 
Mount Vernon.* Associating ourself “in company” with a 
West Point student, we proposed to go up on the hurricane 
deck. There was by that time a pene-Aurora light, and upon 
looking around, we saw upon the left bank Fort Washington jut- 
ting out, and standing forth us a guardian of the temple below. 
This fort served a useful purpose in our wars with the British, for 
cutting off all access above by way of the river. Learning this, 
its history, we began to draw upon our imagination for its com- 
parative strength, wien we were suddenly startled by a clap of 
the large steamboat bell,—and on turning around, we beheld 
the first gorgeous rays of the sun falling upon Mount Vernon— 
the home of George Washington. 

There is surely nothing in an old, mansion-like house, stand- 
ing upon the banks of a grand river—the approach to whose 
precincts is heralded by the funereal toll of a steamboat bell ; 
but the place, the manner, the circumstances, caused a most 
solemn feeling to come over us- It was with us the burial-day 
of the hero of Mount Vernon. We preserved a death-like 
silence as we passed, broken only by the minute toll of the bell. 

How cou!d the mind of any American, who had pondered on 
the past and felt therefrom a glow of patriotism, be present at 
such a #cene without the deepest thought. We had read in our 
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*It is known that Washiogton named his residence after Admiral Vernon, 
who showed him some mark of attention in his youth, for the part he took in 
the naval attack upon Porto Bello. 
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childhood days of the character of Washington, at which 
time the pear tree story appeared to us to make the brightest 
point in that character—especially, when its lesson was indeli- 
bly impressed upon our mind by a fond parent—we had read 
how the love of country was with him far above love of self; 
and, to think that we were then beholding the ‘ old homestead’ 
to which he ret.red after having given his best services to his 
country—then looking upon the old mansion upon the banks of 
the Potomac, which seemed to us in chiJdhood but as a dream—- 
and of approgachiig so near that Mecca of embalmed patriot 
ism, Mount Vernon—the recovery of which has become the chiv- 
alry of the age, fraught with much display of female heroism,— 
was enough to kindle within us the poetic sentiment, to arouse 
or rather give rise to feelings of the most exalted patriotism, 
and to make us feel like becoming a chief mourner for our 
country’s loss. 

We thought, what a charge! Three score years have hardly 
passed away since the death of our patriot, yet what have been 
the convulsions in a country possessing so many of the advan- 
tages conducive to peace, and quiet! The fact seemed prepos- 
terous, that a people in the fifty-ninth century of the world’s 
creation, enjoying all the blessings which could be enjoyed un- 
der the light of revelation and civilization, should be more dis- 
putatious and discordant, than were thirty centuries ago, their 
ancestors—the Israelites and Ammorites. It might well make 
sceptics of us to reflect upon such comparisons. Certainly, the 
conclusion could not be drawn that we were yet approaching 
that period when there shall be no ‘wars or rumors of wars.’ 

However, we did not reflect alone upon the black book of the 
past; we were compelled to acknowledge our progress and 
We felt too, that all was owing to the 
start which Washineton gave us at the outset of our indepen- 
The example of his patriotism and sacrifice of 
self, has formed more than one president, and given us among 
our great statesmen, the purest patriots. 

Fearing that we will be encroaching upon the theme of Twen- 


present advancement. 


dent career. 
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ty-second of February and Fourth of July orators, we will give 
no more of our thoughts and reflections upon this occasion. It 
is enough to say, that the occasion served to lift our thoughts 
above the scenes—the displays of weakness in every form— 
which we had left at the ‘city of magnificent distances,—and 
thus purifying and ennobling our thoughts, we were certainly 
made a better man. 

Concluding our cogitations—our West Point friend and self 
descended to the ‘cabin,’ where we found that we had remained 
on deck past the breakfast hour--a way they have on those 
steamboats, as on many others, of having meals just at the time 
of passing any spot, ‘renowned in history or in song’—which 
caused us to meet with a scold from ‘the captain’ for ‘not com- 
ing, when the breakfast bell rang.’ He, however, had to have 
another table set, as he saw that oncof us two—the West Point 
student—was a ‘mititary man,’ though the other, who kept at a 
‘respectable distance’ from the scene of the confabulation— 
whichwas us—was but a 

Trav !|—eller: 





AN HYPOTHESIS. 


A prurient desire to penetrate the mysterious vista of the 
future, and to know what lies in its unexplored depths, has been 
a pervading passion of the human race ever since man has had 
being. This has grown and strengthened with the race—until 
as phantom after phantom has been clutched at in vain, man- 
kind have been brought to'realize the bitter truth that “there is 
a time we know not when; a point we know not where.”— 
Failing to grasp intangible and unreal substances; the mind 
again wanders in quest of some comprehensible representation 
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upon which the imagination could speculate. The grandest that 
could be displayed was the celestial world. Here indeed it 
might experience delight in roaming through the immeasurable 
regions of space, gathering new and rich enjoyment at each suc- 
cessive step; and drawing stores of wisdom from each diamond 
spot in the arched canopy ofheaven. How deeply interesting 
the sight must have appeared to the ancient philosopher who 
could only conjure up vague uncertainties of the truth—meré 
fancied realizations. 

There was to be an epoch which would allay all doubts, when 
men could know and read with certainty the wisdom of the 
spheres. At last the much desired light dawned with all its 
brightness upon the world and encircled with imperishable glo- 
ry its originator—Galileo. 

The contracted retina of the visual drgans was assisted and 
through the télescopi¢c éye the astronomer could view vast fields 
which had been hithertd concealed. Forgetting now terrestial 
objects, his mind reverts with elysian joy to the studded vault 
above. Not until thea were the wonders of the celestial world 
seen by man; now his every thought was centred on the orbs 
of heaven, and under a new impulse sciénce sprung from its 
lethargy, and astronomy superseded astrology. 

Imagine the man of science as he sat perched upon some lofty 
eminence in the undisturbed hour of miduight, musing on the 
twinkling diadems above him, while ever and anon through the 
telescope his eyé scanned some new orb, and another ray was 
added to science, another, and another until nature had no 
longer charms for him, his whoie soul being absorbed in the 
starry sphere. As he peeps with eager curiosity into this illi- 
mitable world every unholy thought is banished in the exstatic 
view. With what avidity does he attempt to penetrate 
the misty xther, far far beyond where either the mind can 
Conceive of or fancy dwell. Instinctively he fecls a desire to 
travel up there that he may see the illuminating glories of the 
Creator exhibited in their perfection. 

By the invention of that wonderful instrument—-the telescope, 
17 
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which has been a sine qua non to science, a grand avenue was 
opened for the acquisition of knowledge, and soon the Celestial 
world was united to the mundane sphere. But as in every de- 
partment of science there will arise pretenders who endeavor to 
set up their crude hypotheses against the acknowledged theories 
of truly scientific men; there were many who like the feeble 
flashes of the twilight lightning, appeared but for a season and 
then disappeared forever before the steady effulgence of Her- 
schell and his cotemporaries. A desire te know what the star- 
ry world was composed of led many to the confines of enthusi- 
asm and folly, while in others it produced a greater sense of 
God’s omnipotence. Too incomprehensible an idea to be enter- 
tained by the “ignobile vulgus,” they thought it the part of mad- 
ness in others pursuing it; and hence Galileo’s persecutions.— 
He looked upon it only as an addition to science and pro rata, 
the advancement of his own fame, for scientific savans are no 
less covetous of popularity than others. With the sagacity of 
the philosopher he foresaw what would result ; that the world 
instead of conjecturing would know, and he wisely explained its 
economy. This important truth was indispensable, the united 
voice of the world could not smother it; knowledge required 
it ; science felt its value; man could not do without it. No 
sooner had its main spring been set in order than the civilized 
world felt the motion. Men now determined the formation 
of the planetary system, they saw new worlds far beyond the 
limits of our own. 

The sage in imagination sped on eagles’ wings to the bounda- 
ry of space, “without reaching its ever retiring bourne.”— 
The dense atmosphere around the heavenly bodies was annihi- 
lated by the powerful concentrations of the telescope, and the 
nebulous spots on Saturn were readily accounted for. But they 
ceased not at this point, the interior structure was analyzed and 
many instructive and interesting disclosures made. 

Preéminently striking among the beautiful hypotheses was the 
“plurality of worlds.” This without doubt may be considered 
absurd to superficial thinkers, and appear presumptuous in 
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any one attempting to support it. We attribute improper mo- 
tives to none however incredulous they may be ; but let them 
reflect that all are not blessed with similar capacities for enjoy. 
ing something strange. It becomes them to weigh carefully 
their objections, and have some compunctions of conscience.— 
When correct facts have been deduced from sound principles— 
science treasures them in her great volume of reference. Why 
then should we not give credence to this grand hypothesis ?—~ 
Revelation does not prohibit it; it clashes with no other im- 
portant scientific truth. No there is nothing that forbids us 
adopting it as a fundamental fact. 

Philosophers tell us that there is close analogy between the 
other planets and our earth; that the same blue ether floats 
around them; and that the great luminary the source of all 
light and loveliness to us, imparts the azure hue to the world 
above. It seems therefore plausible to suppose them to be the 
abodes of animal or intellectual life. According to Herschel 
the moon is diversified like the earth by mountains and valleys 
and although distorted into fantastic forms by volcanoes, a phe- 
nomena pertaining to the earth as well. Why may not beings 
dwell on her mountain ridges? they would then enjoy these 
interesting sights. Can we believe that those beautiful orbs 
were intended only for the vulgar gaze of man? not likely— 
our Creator must have appointed them a more sublime purpose 
than this. As to what wise ends he created them to serve we 
are left in uncertainty, but they may have intelligent creatures 
like ourselves to worship him, and the same unchangeable laws 
to control them. This is truly a striking hypothesis and as it is 
contemplated the mind perceives new wonders, fancies become 
realities and as each feature is unfolded we are struck with 
amazement why the world is so skeptical. 

Interesting as has been the past; all engrossing as is the 
present, the future is still shrouded in darkness and mist. All 
are looking forward to some disiant spot as their final resting 
place. Men once fondly imagined the stars their home after 
death, but adopting our supposition as true there is a higher 
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and brighter home beyond the skies. Yes, we cannot doubt that 
on some celestial sphere we shall spend our immortal existence. 
Let us then attempt to impress this truth upon our minds; let 
this be our daily study ; let stadents as well as philosophers 
scan with greater zeal these lofty spheres, then will they recog: 
nize in them the eternal mansions of the blessed. 

“On that future let us think 

To hold each heart the heart that shares 

With them the immortal waters drink ; 

And soul in soul grow deathless theirs.” 





Gruc. 
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OBITUARY. 


Died in Princeton New Jersey, Sabbath evening April 18th 
aged twenty years, Johu R. Harrison, of Ohio, a member of the 
Senior Class of the College of New Jersey, 

Seldom are we called upon to announce a Providence, more 
sudden or. mysterious—yet withal, more comforting to sorrow- 
ing friends. That God should thus suddenly crush the fond 
hopes and expectations of all who knew him, and bring to an 
early grave, one whose natural endowments and fervent piety 
fitted him not only to adorn society, but to become a useful 
minister of the Gospel, is indeed mysterious. But “God’s ways 
are not as our ways.” And while we mourn that one so useful 
and so precious as a friend, should be taken, yet we rejoice in 
the assurance, that he now rests in the bosom of his Savior.— 
Mr. Harrison united with the Church five years since, and con- 
tinued, to the hour when the Savior called him hence, a consist- 
ent, humble and devoted Christian. 

He was gentle in disposition, humble. in mind, conscientious 
to the highest degree, devout in all his bearing—a man of faith 
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and prayer and devotedly attached to the interests of religion 
in the College. 

During his sickness which continued but for three days, he 
manifested great resignation, not a shadow of doubt overcloud- 
ing his soul, but a calm peace, which only a Savior’s presence 
could afford, enabled him to meet the King of Terrors without 
a fear and yield his soul without a murmur to God who gave it. 

His remains weré removed to Springfield Ohio where, they 
were interred on Friday afternoon, April 23d in Green Mount 
Cemetery, there to rest in peace beside kindred clay, till the 
last great awakening ; 

“Oh! ’tis a placid rest ! 
Who would deplore it ? 
Trance of the pure and blest, 
Angels watch o’er it. 

Sleep of his mortal night, 
Pain now can’t break it, 
Heaven's own morning light, 
Alone shall wake it !” 





At a meeting of the Senior class of the College of New Jer- 
sey, held April 19th, the following obituary Resolutions were 
passed in regard to the death of John R. Harrison, of Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

Whereas, It has pleased God, in the dispensation of his in- 
scrutable will, to remove by sudden death our classmate Joha 
R. Harrison, of Springfield, Ohio, one whose kind and courte- 
ous manners, whose noble qualities of mind and heart, and 
whose ardent piety had won the nighest esteem of his classmates 
and all who knew him, and one whose future life was about 
opening with flattering prospects for success and usefulness.— 
Therefore be it resolved, 

That while we bow with humble submission to this sad visit- 
ation of an all-wise Providence ; yet in the death of John R. 
Harrison we feel that the class has sustained an irreparable 
loss ; and that while we deplore his untimely death, we rejoice 
in the assurance that he has exchanged the sorrows and trials 
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of this life for the immediate and blissful presence of his God 
and Redeemer. 

Resolved. That we deeply condole with the afflicted relatives 
of the deceased in this the day of their sorrow and bereavement. 

Resoived, That, in token of our respect and regard for the 
deceased we wear the usual badge of mourning for the remain- 
der of our college course. 

Resolved, That a committee from the class be appointed to 
accompany the remains to their resting place, and that we erect 
a monument in Princeton as a tribute to his memory. 

Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions be sent to the re- 
lations of deceased, and that they be published in the Princeton 
Press, Springfield Republic, Harrisburg Telegraph and New 
York Observer. 








J. W. Sropparp, of Ohio. 
Committee. ~< F. M. Woop, of N. J. 
J. L. SweriaBarcer, of Penn. 





THE MISANTHROPE, 


The true cause of Misanthropy in a man is, the concentration 
of his capabilities on the objects he abhors. If he allow his re- 
flections for a moment to enter a purer region, they are imme- 
diately recalled, and annulled by a train of warped considera- 
tions. Of this the following rhyme is an illustration. 

I, 
He fled from the man-haunted town, his path in a wilderness cast ; 
Where the oriole hung his home, and the river-voice spake from his deep ; 
And the cuckoo-note mellowed the soul, and shaped from the gloom of the 
past, 

Memories glowing with light, visions long lifeless in sleep. 

Il. 
Of one in whose bosom were linked, all virtue and beauty and grace : 
A living perfection of thought : once met ina life and no more. 
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Long since has she mingled with dust, she dwells with the first of her race ; 
But her life has been graven deep in the hearts of her fellows of yore. 


III. 
His mind, all absorbed, lost its scorn, and leapt to a holier height ; 
Where orb on orb of perfection and bliss plied their ways : 
He sighed that the world felt no stronger their cloud covered light, 
Yet he loved human kind in her, the joy of the former days. 


IV. 
Wrapt in fancy garb, through the vast empyrean of truth, 
His new-fledged mind cleft its way,—the bate-breathing earth far below. 
He saw the mazy spheres, that shook in perpetual youth, 
And his spleen against man was o’erwhelmed in the central Planets glow. 


af 
Suddenly, slow and dull, from the depths of the woodland parts, 
A voice called him down from his flight, with a demon-chime 
“Ts there truth in lying souls, perfection in hollow hearts ?” 
Or grandeur in little lives, soon drowned in the ebb of time ? 


; VI. 
“Who deem it great to scorn ; each thinking Ais scorn a curse; 
Where self with gilded mein usurps the throne of the age, 
Where the world’s great heart is narrowing, shrivelling down to the purse, 
And the closest friends turn mimes, aud tighten their masks on the stage. 


VIL. 
“ Who nourish a bit of hate as it were a seedling of heaven, 
Till it burst to a monster-growth, absorbing their being’s force 
On which, from a frowning cloud, falls the sinew-scorching levin. 
And with it, withers the soul that fostered its upward course. 


VIII. 
‘All that are Gods and Truths have fallen in disrepute. 
Themselves are makers and causers acmes of knowledge and power; 
To them the tones of nature are meaningless echoes, or mute, 
They are blind to the wheeling blaze which goldens the midnight hour. 


IX. 
“It is their kingdom to torture and trample the weak like deer,” 
Aye ’tis even for them to decide if there shall be God or not— 
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Though their mightiest word would not check the foam in its shore-ward 
career, 
Though they grasp not the helm to steer free of a dangerous lot. 


X. 
And yet should a cloud-reaching, golden God be throned on the globe. 
Filleted lofty with honor, a laurel of fame on his brow, 
Whose power and pageantry cross as the war p and woof of his robe, 
Like Estren dupes, at that Image’s foot they would bow, they would bow 


XI. 
He sprang from the linden shade, strode back to the man-haunted town, 
Still scoring commune with his kind ; his heart was not pillared with hope ; 
Nerveless his eye and his heart ; he feels not, that if he mu&t drown, 
’T were better in manful battle with the broad-breaking billows to cope. 





Evitar’s Sable. 





“Sweet April !—many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee as hearts are wed.” 


A profound feeling of satisfaction pervades our physical and intellectual be- 
ing, as we take our seat in the chair Editorial to congratulate our readers up- 
on their reception offthe April No. of the “Nassau Lit.” and to felicitate our- 
selves upon our escape from the care and labors incident to our exalted posi- 
tion, and our speedy return to the less honorable, but serener joys of private 
life. 

To perform our duty as faithful chroniclers of passing events we have dur- 
ing the brief month of our editorial reign been constantly on the look out for 
important items which served up on “our table” might be acceptable to the 
literary epicureans of Nassau Hall. In pursuance of this design we have at- 
tended all large assemblages and taken care to be in close proximity to every 
“row” which we heard of—that is where there was no danger to ourselves; 
personally, and in those cases where we were temporarily mistaken on this 
point we exercised our pedal extremities to their utmost capacity to lessen 
the aforesaid proximity. Though entirely disappointed ds to the result of 
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our researches, we trust that our readers will duly appreciate our philanthro- 
pic efforts on their behalf. 

If there has been unusual quiet in the College world, it has been entirely com- 
pensated for by the literary revival that has been taking place among Princeto- 
nians generally just beyond its borders—in fact they have been making rapid 
strides in intellectual improvement. Literary Associations,—Mesmeric and 
Psychological wonders have been the order of the day interspersed with lectures 
and orations “too numerous to mention.’ Owing to the fact that our Pocket 
Book has not entirely recovered from the collapse which took place in it during 
the “panic,” (a catastrophe which we are firmly persuaded that our course of 
lectures on Political Economy will enable us to avert in the future), and an al- 
most entire failure upon the part of the performers to extend the usual court- 
esy to the “editorial profession,” have prevented us from passing a judgement 
on their merits. If after sich treatment, they suppose that we are going to 
give them “an immortality” by a stroke or two of our goose quill, they are 
laboring under a serious misapprehension—that’s all! However, we did hear 
Mr. Beecher (of abolitiono—-politico—theological notoriety) lecture to a small 
audience on the “Causes of Success and Failure in Life.” We merely allude 
to his lecture to notice the fact that in his enumeration of the elements of 

success in life, he left out of view one which in our opinion is the most im- 
portant to wit—the habit of paying the Printer all dues punctually. The old 
proverb “Give the Devil his due” is but another form of expression for the 
same idea. Now we would suggest to our delinquent subscribers who aspire 
to succeed in life (and who does not ?) that nothing would tend more to secure 
for them this “element” and consequent greatness and renown than by calling 

at the sanctum (50 North,) and paying their subscription to the Nassau Lit- 
erary Magazine. Speaking of success in life, we have often thought that 

there is more analogy between life in College and life in general, than many 
are apt to imagine. We are told that men generally start on life’s journey 
with bright hopes. What freshman ever entered College that did not expect 
to graduate with the highest honors of his class? He sees before him in the 

dim and shadowy future, professors in vain attempting to conceal their aston- 
ishment at the profundity of his knowledge, and companions gazing with anx- 
ious stare at his rising glory. As time passes, ard one by one the stars go 
down below the horizon of his hopes, or if he may have in any respect attain- 

ed his wishes he concludes (especially if he is ever an Editor,) that “all is van- 

ity and vexation of spirit!” Such is the life experience of mankind in gen- 

eral. But why dwell on such grave considerations? Who could live through 

these bright days of April, like an antiquated cynic, when even the inanimate 

objects of nature clothed in her vernal robes of beauty, are rejoicing? Weare 

firm disciples of that good old philosopher, who ever he was, who first originat- 

ed the maxim “laugh and grow fat.” ; There is an undoubted connexion be- 
8 














Editor's Fable. 
tween these phenomena as we can testify from extensive observation. 

We have been led to the contemplation of the above mentioned induction 
while noticing the revolution that these bright genial days of sunshine have ef- 
fected in our little College world. During the intervals between study hours, 
crowds may be seen in every direction enjoying social intercourse or engaging 
in athletic sports. The ball clubs of all kinds have been reorganized on the 
back grounds,-and happiness on such occasions seems to “rule the hour.” 
While old mother earth has commenced to don her new dress and lay aside 
the garments by which stern winter had veiled the fair face of nature, the 
“Spring Styles” have commenced to effect their annual metamorphosis on the 
outward appearance of the inhabitants of Nassau. Nor has this influence 
been limited to them, for we have not failed to observe in our afternoon prom- 
enades that the fair denizens of Princeton, “ always irresistible in their 
charms,” are becoming doubly so by the change.————Our College literature 
has also taken on a uew phase, to wit the poetic. Whether all these phenomena 
may be attributed to the same cause, we leave as a problem to be solved by 
those who have nothing better on which to employ their time. Our table 
groans under the poetic effusions that we have recived through the P. O. and 
we propose to give a few specimens for the benefit of our readers. We do 
this for fear lest they should pour out their wrath and indignation on our de- 
fenceless head for being the instrument of consigning “so many a gem” of “pur- 
est ray serene” to the dark unfathomed pile of old manuscripts and dirty 
proof sheets in the corner of our room. The first we come to seems to be 
the production of a love sick swain who has been the unhappy victim of a flir- 
tation—in consequence of which he hurls the thunder bolts of his wrath at the 
authors of his wrongs after the following style : we copy verbatim, literatim 
et punctuatim(?)” 








WERSES 
“ Wimin delite to fool and flurt 
and the feelins of sam young men to hurt, 
but they will find it soon or late 
that an old made’s life will be their fate. 
when you git old it is too late to try 
for the young men of you will all keep shy 
so go it wile yure young and dou’t say yeu shant 
for when yure old my friend you Kant.” 

This is decidedly worse than “Mr. Pepper Esq.” In order to protect the 
literary reputation of P. P’. from utter annihilation we would iniorm our 
readers that when he expressed his readiness to award a leather medal to 
Pepper he was “not cognizant” of this new light that had flashed on the 
world of poetic art and genius. The next one we come to is styled “An 
April Fool” and bears the signature of David Copperfield Jr. We have on- 
ly room for the closing stanzas. The author after expressing the depth of 
his affection to Miss————eloquently proceeds. 
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“I trust this love you will requite 
And will responsive sing a lay, 

As the red bird sings to its mate 
At the close of an April day. 

And now dear one! as I have wrote 
As much perhaps as should be said, 
Althovgh I may be very green 

I hope my poem will be read.” 

But we will go no deeper into the mass before us. Should any of our 
readers wish to, they can have the pleasure of perusing the original manu- 
scripts of these and many other “sich like” productions by calling at the 
Sanctum. 

It becomes our duty to announce to the public that the article on Lady 
Macbeth, over the signature of “V” in the March number of this Magazine, 
has since its publication been discovered to be almost entirely compiled from 
Mrs. Jameson’s “Characteristics of Woman” and a few extracts taken from 
Professor Reed’s Lectures on English History. Shortly after this “some- 
what astounding discovery” we received a very interesting article in which 
the parallel passages of “V” and the distinguished authors above mentioned 

“were collated, together with such comments as were necessary to preserve the 
connexion. We had hoped to have had the pleasure of laying before our 
readers this article in our present issue,—it being a simple statement of the 
facts in the case—in order that justice might be done to all parties, and that 
exaggerated statements, which‘doubtless have been made on both sides, might 
be corrected. However, in compliance with the wishes of a few members of 
the Faculty we have refrained from publishing it, and without expressing our 
private opinion on this vexed question, we leave our readers to speculate as 
to the causes that have secured for a single individual such extraordinary and 
unparalleled protection : and to the parties more particularly interested in 
this transaction to explain away these remarkable coincidences of thought 
and expression (if such a thing be possible) to the satisfaction of an intelli- 
gent public. 

It is really deligh how ly everythi nin “old Nas- 
sau.” “Undecclans” sean posumbolass the Cosapas ute ieeoneaed dignity in the 
prospect of their early promotion. Of course we Seniors contemplate the 
change more “philosophically”, and speculate more extensively us to what we 
are to do and be, when our Alma Mater has dismissed us with her benedic- 
tion and sent us forth to try the realities of an unknown fature. Classmates ! 
“’Tis a month from the mouth‘of May,” at which time the felicities of “Senior 
final” will be heaped upon us without reserve. The Class of 58 have but a 
few days to remain in these consecrated halls, before they will follow the long 
train of their ‘predecessors and be forgotten here. We will doubtless look 

back with pleasure to wed p~ streams of knowledge, from whose founts we 

have slaked our intellectual thirst uncontaminated by the.cold breath of the 


world. Here ae of sadness press upon us. But a short time has Faq 
ed since one of our little band was removed by death. This is the only death 
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that has occurred in the class since its organization in 1854. Let us carry 
into the world deeply engraven on our hearts recollections of the pure 
Christian life and triumphant death of Jonx R. Harrison. 

“ In the course of human events,” our labors have been brought to a close. 
The trials and difficulties, as well as the dignities, and pleasures arising from 
our Editorial existence are now over and we yield to our successor. We do 
not know that many regrets will be engendered by @ separation from our 
readers on so slight an acquaintance. While examining the results of our la- 
bors, we would ask them in that languaze so pleasing to youthful orators— 


‘‘Not to view us with a critic’s eye, 
But pass our imperfections by.” 

Reader! our lucubrations have pushed us into the “short hours.” The 
winds are gently blowing around the sanctum as if aware that it is the abode 
of “the Editor” and therefore a sacred place; darkness reigns through the 
long entries around save here and there, where a stream of light pouring 
through an unguarded aperture, betrays a “haunt of genius.” These and other 
considerations induce us to ‘‘wrap the drapery of our couch around us,” &c 
However, before doing this we wish to assure our readers whether reverend 
Seniors or verdant, unsophisticated Freshmen, whether old men who having 
long since passed the walls of their Alma Mater sometimes cast their eyes 
down the of the ‘‘Mag.” or fair maidens (for we would feign believe 
that the “Lit.” has many fair readers, who like herself is yet in her “teens”, 
and can number her lovers by the score,) that they all have for their future 
success and happiness, the earnest wishes of the April 

EDITOR. 


April 29, 1858., > 
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EXCHANGES. 


We would acknowledge the receipt of the following exchanges. The K. 
M. I. Magazine for February ; The Stylus for March ; The Ichnolite ; Young 
Mens Mag.; Harvard Mag.; New York Press; High School Journal ; 
Knox Collegiate Mag. ; The Student and Schoolmate; Erskine Collegiate 

for April. 
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